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ilv structure and ethnic background. Children who live in households headed by women or who are black or Hispanic disproportionately live in families whose incomes are below the median and often below the
poverty level.
The period since 1970 has been characterized by erratic changes in patterns of family income, resulting in very slow growth in real income. Real median family income increased in the early 1970s, declined during the recessionary period from 1973 to 1975, and then rose in alternate vears during the second half of the decade. As a result, median family income in the United States, which reached $21,023 in 1980, was less than 7 percent higher than the 1970 level after adjusting for inflation. Throughout the decade, the average annual increase has been extremely
jow__0.7 percent, compared to 3.0 percent during the 1960s and 3.3
percent during the 1950s. In addition to the economic problems of recession and high-level inflation during the 1970s, the substantial increase in the number and proportion of female-headed families exerted a downward influence on overall median family income (Bureau of the Census, 1981a). It is important to note, however, that although median family income stagnated during the 1970s, average family size also fell, thus creating a rise in per capita income levels within families.
Regardless of race or family type, children with mothers in the labor
force were in families with higher median incomes than children of
nonworking mothers. For all two-parent families with children in 1979,
the median income was about $21,900 if the mother was in the labor
force and $15,900 if she was not (see Table 2-8). In two-parent families
a majority of wives were in the labor force if there were only 1, 2, or
3 children present under 18 years of age. In families with four or more
children of school age or preschool age, however, the wife was less likely
to be working outside the home (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1980).
Although the earnings of wives in black and Hispanic families are not
substantially lower than those of their white counterparts, white children
in two-parent families benefit from higher median family incomes. This
is largely because the average earnings of white husbands are higher.
Even though their earnings are generally lower than their husbands', working wives contribute significantly to family income. Between 1960 and 1978 the average proportion of income earned by the wife in two-parent families rose from one-fifth to one-quarter. That proportion, of course, varied among individual families, depending on work experience, education, and full- or part-time employment. Wives who worked full time all year contributed an average of 39 percent of family income; those who worked part time or who worked full time for 26 weeks or less contributed only 11 percent (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1980). The